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Chats With the Editor 





Bread on the Battlefield 


A few hours after Ivan had refused 
to eat the soup with the pork in it, a tre- 
mendous battle broke out. Night had fallen, 
and Allied planes droned overhead, drop- 
ping bombs hour after hour. 

Big guns opened up, and many huge 
shells exploded near the place where Ivan 
was hiding in a ditch. Machine gun bullets 
flew everywhere. 

In the midst of this, Ivan’s officer said to 
him, “You must go to headquarters and 
report on the progress of the battle.” 

An order is an order. Ivan took the mes- 
sage and climbed out of the ditch, fully 
expecting to be cut down the moment he 
rose above the edge. 

Shells were still bursting around him, 
many of them exploding in the air and 
scattering jagged metal that could cut 
through a soldier’s body and kill him in- 
stantly. 

Ivan stumbled on. Somehow he reached 
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headquarters and started back. Men lay to 
left and right, moaning, calling for help— 
or silent in the grip of death. 

Through Ivan’s mind went God’s prom- 
ise from the ninety-first psalm: “A thou- 
sand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand 
at thy right hand; but it shall not come 
nigh thee.” Certainly God was fulfilling 
that promise for him tonight. 

He thought back over the events of th 
day. He remembered how the soldiers ha 
stood in line waiting for the soup to be 
given out, and how he had refused his por- 
tion because it had pork in it. He remem- 
bered telling the fellows that God would 
provide something else for him to eat. 

The way he felt right now, he hoped God 
wouldn’t be much longer providing, though 
how or where food could come from in 
the middle of this battle he had no idea. 

Suddenly there was an eye-dazzling, ear- 
splitting flash of lightning and thunder that 
dimmed the brightest shell bursts and 
drowned out the noisiest bomb explosions. 
In that momentary light Ivan saw to one 
side of him several wagons standing. The 
horses that pulled them had been taken 
away. Something drew him toward the 
wagons. 

He reached a hand under the covering of 
the nearest wagon and touched the one 
thing he wanted just then more than any- 
thing else in the world—a loaf of bread. 
Not the flimsy kind of bread one buys in an 
American store, with all the goodness re- 
fined out of it, but real, solid bread made 
by folks who still pack man-sized food 
value into every loaf. 

He knew it was all right for him to take 
it. And hardly caring any more about the 
danger, he hurried to the ditch he had come 
from, to share his prize with his Adventist 
friend. 

God had provided as He promised. Yet 
this was not the end. When God begins to 
bless, He often goes on beyond our fondest 
hopes. Ivan was content with the bread, but 
God had something still more for him. 
Watch next week for “Cow the Angels 
Protected.” 


Your friend, 











The Doctor's Verdict 


By GWENDOLYN MAPLES 


| ewe picnic basket was filled to overflow- 
ing with good things to eat, and the car 
was out of the garage and ready to go. 

“Joyce,” Donna called almost impa- 
tiently, “can’t you hurry a little? We're all 
ready but you.” 

“I'm ready now,” Joyce retorted. “I'll race 
you to the car. Daddy is already waiting.” 

Picnics were always fun, and this one, 
we were sure, would be no exception. 

Clambering into the back seat, my little 
sisters resumed the age-old argument about 
who liked picnics best. Then we were on 
our way. 

Watching the countryside flash by, I in- 
dulged in a few innocent daydreams. 
“Someday,” I imagined, “I’m going to be 
like mother and go places and do things 
with my little girls. I'll F 

Suddenly the car swerved to the side as 
the back door jerked open. A cry of alarm 





and the squeal of brakes startled me back 
to reality. 

In the back seat, Donna was clutching 
her dolly and crying over and over, “Joyce 
is gone. Joyce fell out.” 

Jumping from the car, I saw the bruised, 
bleeding form of my sister lying on the 
gravel road. I was stunned. I felt dizzy, too, 
as though I was going to faint. 

As my cloudy brain cleared and my eyes 
began to focus, I could see my father bend- 
ing over the silent body. Mother was franti- 
cally wringing her hands and saying some- 
thing, but I was too dazed to understand. 

Feeling instinctively the need to do 
something, I shut my eyes and prayed, 
“Dear Jesus, please don’t let Joyce die. She 
is such a good sister to have. We all love 
her so much. Jesus, I know you can make 
her live. Please do. Amen.” 

Using a clean handkerchief, ever so ten- 


The doctor said to my parents, “I do not understand how your little girl got well.” 
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derly, daddy closed up the deep cut across 
the top of Joyce’s head and gently lifted 
the girl onto the blanket spread out across 
the back seat. He lost no time heading the 
car back toward town. 

All were earnestly pleading with God 
that the little life might be spared if it was 
His will. Baby Donna, barely realizing 
what was going on, still sensed the urgent 
need, and sobbed, “Dear Jesus, keep Joyce 
from dying. I love her. Please make her 
live. Amen.” 

It seemed as if hours dragged by while 
we were speeding to the hospital. Then 
as a doctor was being found, nurses gently 
placed the already-swollen body on the 
emergency operating table and began to 
clean the wounds. Soon the doctor entered 
the room and closed the door behind him. 

I sat on a hard bench in the waiting 
room. There was plenty of time to think 
and pray. Yet all the time my ears were 
listening for any sound or movement from 
the operating room that might indicate how 
Joyce was making out. 

Restless, unable to sit still for long, I 
paced up and down the long, dark hall. The 
prayer kept ringing in my heart, “Please 
make Joyce get well.” 

After what seemed like ages, the door of 
the operating room swung open, and nurses 
in crinkly white uniforms pushed a table 
down the hall carrying my little sister cov- 
ered with white sheets. Anxiously I watched 
as they wheeled the strangely silent figure 
to a private room. The doctor was close be- 
hind, but he stopped in the waiting room to 
talk with my parents. 

Eagerly I listened, but as he spoke I 
thought, “I must not be hearing right. This 
can’t be possible.” Yet his serious words 
could not be misunderstood. 

. so there is not much hope I can give 
you. Her life is in very critical condition. I 
have done my best. Now we can only wait.” 

Dr. Arney’s skilled hands had sewed up 
the horrible gashes across Joyce’s head and 
face. He had done everything possible to 
relieve the girl of the shock of severe brain 
concussion resulting from the hard fall. 
Many sad nights were to follow—nights 
filled with watchful care and anxious prayer. 

Five days Joyce lay unconscious. Three 


times nurses rushed an oxygen tent into the 
room to restore her breathing. 

At home, a gloomy emptiness filled the 
house. Donna played with one toy after 
another but was discontented with every- 
thing. Her eyes glistened with tears as she 
asked again and again, “Isn’t it time for 
Joyce to come home?” 

Every day we called the hospital. The 
answer was always the same: “Her name is 
still on the critical list.” We continued 
praying and hoping. 

When we visited the hospital on the 
sixth day, I saw that the rosy color of life 
was slowly creeping back into Joyce's pale 
skin. Then she began scratching her face. 
Gradually she could eat and seemed to en- 
joy her food. Eyelids fluttered as she tried 
to look around the room. 

Eight days after the tragedy her eyes be- 
gan to focus properly and she was able to 
recognize objects and people. She also 
showed signs of being able to hear what was 
going on around her. When daddy asked, 
“Do you love me?” she would pat him on 
the face to show that she did. 

Yet she made no attempt to ask or an- 
swer questions. 

“What could be wrong?” I wondered 
over and over. “What strange thing has 
happened to the little sister I love so 
dearly?” 

My heart kept sending up the same brief 
prayer: “O God, please help Joyce.” As 
time passed, we could clearly tell that now 
Joyce wanted to talk but couldn’t. Plead- 
ing eyes seemed to ask, “What’s wrong with 
me? Why can’t I speak?” Time after time, 
she opened her mouth to say something, 
only to close it again in silence. 

Then came the glad day Donna and I 
had been looking for. Joyce’s name was re- 
moved from the critical list, and Dr. Arney 
said she could go home. Joyfully we made 
plans for her return. 

“Can I help you?” Donna asked as I was 
getting ready to make a bed for our little 
sister in the living room. 

“Sure, Donna,” I replied. “Will you please 
hand me that pillow case?” Excitedly we 
worked together making everything about 
the room as cozy and comfortable as possi- 
ble. 
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ONE OF THE MANY CONTRIBUTORS TO 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF TELEV/S/OA WAS 
PHILO T. FARNSWORTH, SOMETIMES 
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Mb REGARDED AS THE FATHER OF TELEVISION. 


FARNSWORTH , BORN ON A 

UTAH FARM AUGUST 19, 1906, | 
WAS ONLY FIFTEEN YEARS OLD 
WHEN HE CONCEIVED THE IDEA OF 
AN ALL-ELECTRONIC TELEVISION SYSTEM 
j ONE TYPE OF MODERN 
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“ THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE BRIDGE, 
SYMBOL OF THE YEARS OF FRIENDSHIP BETWEEM 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, WAS FORMALLY 
OPENED AUGUST 7, 1927. THE BRIDGE EXTENDS 
ACROSS THE NIAGARA RIVER, CONNECTING BUFFALO, 
—_— York, AND » Fort ELIE, ONTARIO 
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“I wish she would come right now,” 
Donna exclaimed, bringing in some toys 
she thought Joyce would like. “I want to 
play with her.” 

“Oh, Donna,” I cautioned, “You will have 
to remember that Joyce has been very sick 
and will need plenty of rest. She won't be 
able to play for a while. But we can help 
make her comfortable. I’m sure she will 
love to have us do that.” 

At the hospital, Dr. Arney was looking 
over Joyce's charts for a final check before 
giving permission for her to go home. 
Quietly he spoke to my parents: “The day I 
first saw your daughter I could give little 
or no hope for her life. I even wondered 
whether it would be worth while to sew up 
all those ugly wounds. I just don’t under- 
stand how they healed so well.” 

The doctor paused. Even though he 
couldn’t explain how Joyce had been 
healed, mother and daddy well remembered 
the long days and nights they had spent in 
prayer, and the many prayers of their 
friends. They knew that the healing hand 
of Jesus had made their daughter well. 


Dr. Arney continued, “The odds seem to 
be in her favor now. I feel sure that her 
body will be completely healed, but r 

Mother gasped. “You mean to say: ¢ 

“I'm afraid so, Mrs. Maples. She may 
never talk again.” 

Heavyhearted after hearing the doctor's 
latest verdict, yet thankful for God's love in 
sparing Joyce's life, my parents returned to 
the room to tell Joyce that she could go 
home. Her eyes lighted up with joy. 

“We need to go downtown for a few 
things, dear,” mother told my sister, “but 
we will stop for you on our way back. Is 
there anything you would like to have me 
bring you?” There was a smile on the little 
face, but no answer came. 

At the door mother paused long enough 
to say, “Good-by, Joycie.” 

Again there was silence, then—scarcely 
above a whisper came the painful reply, 
“Bye.” 

Almost afraid to believe what she had 
heard, mother lingered to ask more ques- 
tions, but the only answers were “Uh- 

To page 22 
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Marge broke three commandments over 


FOUR 
SLICES 


of 


BANANA 





By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 
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MES: LONG could hear Marge humming 
and splashing in the bath. She glanced 
at the clock. Yes, the girl could stay a little 
longer in the tub; there was still an hour 
before sundown. 

Marge always took her bath last on Fri- 
day afternoon, for her mother had learned 
that it was pretty easy for her to get herself 
dirty again before sundown if she bathed 
too early. 

Mrs. Long was hurrying about preparin 
supper. She always tried to have some spe- 
cial favorite for Friday supper, to start the 
Sabbath right. 

Tonight she was preparing Marge’s fa- 
vorite salad, banana slices with peanut but- 
ter on shredded lettuce and mayonnaise. 
Quickly she placed the rings of banana 
over the mound of mayonnaise and dropped 
a ball of peanut butter on each banana slice. 

As she stepped back to look at what she 
had made, it seemed that one of the salads 
had less banana than the other two, so she 
quickly counted each one to be sure they 
were “just even,” as Marge had said ever 
since she was a little girl. 

The salads had fooled her; they were 
“just even.” Each had exactly nine peanut- 
butter-crowned slices, so she carried them 
in and placed them carefully on the table 
just above the forks. “There,” she thought, 
“Marge’s eyes will sparkle when she sees 
what we are having for supper.” 

Then she called, “Time to climb out, 
Marge,” and heard sighs and groans, as 
Marge realized that she would have to leave 
the luxury of her bubble bath. 

Marge knew that when her mother said 
to get out she had better move, so she slowly 
climbed out and prepared to dress herself. 
Like many other juniors, she then hurried 
out of the bathroom, leaving soiled clothes, 
wet bath towels, and shoes and socks scat- 
tered around. 

“Hurry, Marge,” Mrs. Long reminded her. 
“Sabbath will soon be here, and we want to 
be having worship when the sun sets.” 

“I'm about ready now,” called Marge. 

“Be sure to brush your hair carefully and 
push the waves and curls into place, so you 
won't look like a dust mop tomorrow,” her 
mother reminded her. 

Mother knew .about what to expect in 
the bathroom, and she also knew that 
Marge was inclined to putter around and 
take a long time, so she decided to clean 
things up herself, since it was almost time 
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Marge reached out a hand to one of the salads. Soon four slices of banana had strangely disappeared. 


for worship. She hurried into the bathroom, 
gathered up all the soiled things quickly, 
straightened the bath mat, and washed out 
the tub. Just as she was in the midst of all 
this straightening, she heard Marge shout, 
“Ohhh, peanut-banana salad. Goody, goody.” 
Mrs. Long smiled, pleasantly pleased. But 
the silence that followed Marge’s outburst 
puzzled her. 

Hurrying into the hall, she called Marge 
for worship, but as she passed the door to 
the dining room, she caught a glimpse of 
the salads on the table. Just as she had sus- 
pected! Marge had eaten some of the ba- 
nana slices off the salads. Not all off of one, 
but some off each. Mother said nothing, 
deciding that there would be a better op- 
portunity to discuss this transgression when 
the family sat down to eat. 

Marge and her mother sat on the big 
divan, and mother read several ‘chapters 
from Marge’s favorite MV Book Club book. 
They both enjoyed Friday evening worship, 
even though Marge’s doctor father was 
often unable to be with them. 

Tonight Dr. Long had been detained, so 
Marge and her mother sang one or two of 
the choruses she had learned at camp. Then 
they had prayer—and thus they welcomed 
the Sabbath. Both had prayed for a Sabbath 
day’s blessing, but mother wondered in her 
heart how God could bless them when her 
daughter had done what she had. And in 
Marge’s heart a battle was going on, for 
ever since she had breathed her prayer, she 





had known that God was displeased with 
her because of her sin. 

“Now, Marge,” said Mrs. Long after an 
awkward silence, “remember that this is the 
Sabbath. Find something appropriate to do 
until your father comes.” Marge promised 
to remember and brought her Bible Seek 
game to play. She liked to play her left hand 
against her right in such games. Soon the 
sound of a car’s engine in the driveway sent 
Marge to wash her hands, for she knew that 
her daddy had come at last. 

Mrs. Long wondered why Marge had 
hurried to wash without waiting to be told, 
but she knew the answer when she had to 
call twice before Marge came to supper; 
Marge was ashamed to face her father. “Hi, ~ 
Hon,” said the doctor cheerfully, but Marge 
just grunted and kept her eyes on her 
plate. Father looked questioningly at 
mother, but she just shook her head and put 
her finger to her lips. Marge had been look- 
ing so hard at her plate that she did not 
even see this little pantomime. 

After the blessing was asked, Dr. Long 
said just exactly what was expected of him, 
“M’mmmm, peanut-banana salad.” This gave 
his wife the chance she had been waiting for. 
“I am sure that I put more sliced banana on 
the salad than that,” she said, more to her- 
self than to anyone in particular, but she 
watched Marge’s reaction very closely. 

“I didn’t eat any,” Marge said quickly. 

“I didn’t accuse anyone,” answered her 

To page 19 
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By VIRGIL ROBINSON 
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HERE is one thing I want you to remem- 

ber, Donald.” Mrs. Short was speaking to 
her twelve-year-old son. “You know how 
easy it is to forget the Sabbath when you are 
with friends. The children at Kamagambo 
are younger than you, so you will be ex- 
pected to set a good example. Will you try 
to keep the Sabbath holy today?” 

Donald nodded his head. “Yes, Mamma, 
I will. Donnie has lots of good books, @ 
perhaps I can get the children all togethe 
and read to them.” 

It was Sabbath morning. Pastor and Mrs. 
Short of Gendia Mission in Africa were on 
their way to the Kamagambo Training 
School, forty miles away. Here they would 
attend Sabbath school, and Pastor Short 
would preach in church. The day would be 
spent with their friends, the Robinsons, and 
their three children. 

The car climbed up into the hills. Sev- 
eral miles behind, the blue waters of Lake 
Victoria sparkled in the morning sun. As 
the car went higher, the country became 
more interesting. The Kenya hills looked 
truly beautiful, carpeted everywhere with 
green grass. The blue sky shone as if it had 
been washed clean by the rain the night 
before. 

The church bell was ringing when the 
Shorts drove onto the school campus. They 
parked in the shade of a big tree, and for a 
few minutes watched as the long lines of 
uniformed students made their way from 
the dormitories into the church. How neat 
the girls looked in their white dresses and 
snowy headdresses, contrasting so with the 
black, but clean, smiling faces. 

As the other missionary families strolled 
toward the church the Shorts joined them. 
Up near the front were some benches on 
which the Europeans sat. Directly across sat 
the teachers, while rows and rows of cement 
benches held the schoolboys and girls. 

As teacher Joel pumped the old organ, 
boys and girls joined heartily in singing the 
same songs you enjoy, only in a different 
language. The leaders took their places, and 
the Sabbath school went on with prayer 
and mission story. Everything was in the 
Swahili language. 

After a few minutes, the mission families 
went into a side room of the church, where 
they could have their lesson study in Eng- 
lish. Mr. Robinson took the children, rang- 
ing in age from two-year-old Marvin to 
twelve-year-old Donald, outside, and they 








sat on the grass under a big avocado tree. 
Here they talked about their lesson. 

Church service followed. Pastor Short 
needed no interpreter, as he was able to 
speak in Swahili. Perhaps that was why the 
service seemed so brief. 

Lunch over, the grownups sat on the 
lawn under the giant eucalyptus trees, 
planted many years ago by former mis- 
ionaries. The children were in a group by 
hemselves, talking, reading stories, and 
playing Bible games. They wandered down 
the gentle slopes to where Jacko lived. 

As you can easily guess, Jacko was a pet 
monkey, owned by Mr. Pearson. On top of 
an eight-foot pole was a wooden house 
where the monkey could take shelter from 
the warm sun, or from the rain in time of 
storm. Around his body was fastened a 
small belt, and a chain kept him from run- 
ning away. The children got some bread 
and tossed it to him. 

“Don’t go too near,” warned Mr. Pear- 
son, as he saw what the children were do- 
ing. “He is a cross monkey. He didn’t used 
to be that way, but some of the boys have 
teased him so you can’t always trust him. 
He has very sharp teeth, and sometimes he 
uses them.” 

After a while, Donnie went in and got a 
big rubber ball. At first the children rolled 
it from one to the other across the grass. 
Then they began to kick it back and forth. 
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Donald ran for the ball. It rolled by Jacko’s house. 
“Look out!” shouted Mr. Pearson. But it was too late. 


Faster and faster went the ball back and 
forth across the lawn. The adults were too 
busy talking to notice what was happening. 
Suddenly a poorly aimed kick sent the ball 
rolling down the hill right toward Jacko’s 
pole. There was the monkey, perched on 
top of his house. 

“My ball! My ball!” shouted Donnie. 

“Tl get it,’ answered Donald, running as 
fast as he could go. He thought it would be 
easy to grab it before the monkey got down 
off his house on the pole. 

But Jacko was not asleep. Like a streak 
of lightning he leaped off his perch. He 
wanted the ball, and he was determined to 
have it. Donald bent to pick it up. 

“Look out! Look out!” called Mr. Pear- 
son. “Drop the ball, quick!” 

It was too late. Enraged, Jacko lunged 
forward and sank his teeth and front claws 
deep into Donald’s leg. With a scream of 
pain, the boy dropped the ball and ran back 
where Jacko could not reach him. The mon- 
key picked up the ball, and with teeth and 
claws ripped it to pieces. 

Poor Donald! His leg was bleeding pro- 
fusely, but a tourniquet above the knee 
slowed this down. Mrs. Robinson brought 
out disinfectant and bandages. The wound 
was carefully cleansed. The monkey’s sharp 
teeth had made a long gash. This was then 
carefully bandaged. There was no more 
running around on the grass that after- 
noon. 

“I hope we got every germ killed,” Mrs. 
Robinson remarked as she took the medi- 
cine back into the house. “Monkey bites 
can be very dangerous.” 

After the sun had gone down and the 
mission family had said good-by with song 
and prayer to another Sabbath day, the 
Shorts returned to Gendia. 

“Mamma,” asked Donald, “how long do 
you think my leg will be stiff and sore?” 

“For quite a while, I am afraid, sonny.” 

“I know why it happened,” said the boy 
rather sadly. “If I hadn’t been kicking that 
ball around on Sabbath, I wouldn’t have been 
bitten.” 

“You remember what I asked you this 
morning on the way to Kamagambo, don’t 
you?” said Mrs. Short. 

“Yes, Mother, I do remember now, but I 
forgot this afternoon. When I see the scar, I 
will always remember the Sabbath and how 
I forgot to keep it holy. I don’t think I will 
ever forget again.” 
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LENNIE SAVES a BOY'S LIFE 


By ELLEN E. 


ENNIE hunched his shoulders and shiv- 

ered in the chill wind that swept over 
the cove. 

“I'd better find a piece of driftwood to- 
day, if I’m planning to have it for wood- 
craft class this week,” he was saying to him- 
self, thinking of the lampstand he wanted 
to make for his mother. With his high 
school studies, his paper route after school, 
and his duties at home, there was no free 
time except on weekends. So, on this cool 
Sunday morning he had come down to the 
beach to search for a piece of driftwood for 
his project. 

His thoughts were interrupted by the 
sound of childish voices. He looked down 
the shore line and saw two small boys he 
knew only as Chuck and Barry, playing far 
out at the end of a boat dock. 

“They don’t live around here,” Lennie 
thought. “They must be on their way home 
from church.” Then he chuckled, “I won- 
der what their mother would say if she saw 
them playing down here in their good 
clothes?” 

Lennie turned to follow the shore line 
in the other direction. Driftwood was 
scarce, and he couldn’t see anything he 
liked. The childish voices behind him be- 
came pitched to squeals of laughter as the 
boys began scuffling with each other. Sud- 
denly, there was a frightened yell, a loud 
splash, and a frantic scream for help. 

Lennie spun about, already running to- 
ward the dock. He took in the situation at a 
glance. Four-year-old Chuck was thrashing 
about in deep water while his six-year-old 
brother stood on the edge of the dock sob- 
bing. 

With pounding steps, Lennie raced down 
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the dock, calling out to Barry, “Go find 
somebody to help! I'll get Chuck!” The be- 
wildered boy hesitated, wiping away tears 
with grubby fists as he watched Lennie ap- 
proach. “Hurry! Go get somebody!” Len- 
nie yelled urgently, and Barry ran toward 
the shore. 

There wasn’t time to waste. Lennie 
reached the end of the dock, took another 
quick look for the unfortunate Chuck, and 
saw a tousled head and flailing hands disap- 
pear below the surface close to a raft near 
the dock. Lennie leaped. 

Feet first, he sank into the icy-cold water 
and shuddered with the chill that went 
through his whole body. He rose to the sur- 
face and struck out for the spot where he 
had last seen Chuck. Lennie was not a 
strong swimmer at best, and the cold water 
and the clinging wet clothes made swim- 
ming even more difficult. 

“Please help me find him,” he prayed 
silently, his eyes searching the watery sur- 
face. Then once again the child’s head 
bobbed up. With quick strokes, he reached 
the boy and grabbed his collar before he 
could sink again. The sudden effort, plus 
the added weight of the helpless four-year- 
old, sapped Lennie’s strength away, and he 
reached out feebly to grasp the raft. 

He tried vainly to raise Chuck to the top 
of the raft, but could not muster the 
strength to do so. Nor could he manage to 
get himself out of the water. He looked 
back to the dock, just a few feet away. 

“It might as well be a mile away,” he said 
with a groan. “I couldn’t swim another 
stroke.” There was nothing left to do but 
hold on and hope for help. 


Had Barry gone for help? Had he found 








someone to come to the rescue? If help did 
not eome soon, Lennie felt sure his numb 
fingers would slip loose from their hold. 
And it was becoming harder and harder to 
hold Chuck’s head above water. 

Then came the heartening sound of ex- 
cited adult voices and hurried footsteps on 
the dock. With a frantic burst of effort, Len- 
nie managed a hoarse, “Help! Help!” 
oe Two men appeared at the end of the 

dock, carrying a ladder. Lennie recognized 
them as volunteer firemen of his commu- 
nity, whose homes were near the dock. 
Quickly the two rescuers spotted Lennie 
and Chuck and held the ladder out from the 
end of the dock, just within Lennie’s reach. 
Lennie released his hold on the raft and 
grabbed the ladder, holding tightly to 
Chuck with the other arm. He felt the 
steady tug as they were towed to dockside 
and pulled up by strong, helpful hands. 
The men had brought blankets to wrap 
about the shivering boys. 

The firemen gave Chuck first aid and 
wrapped him warmly to carry him home. 

“How is he?” Lennie asked, as one of the 


Two men came and held out a ladder from the 


men who had come to the rescue picked the 
little boy up. 

“He'll be all right. He’s just suffering 
from shock and cold,” the fireman an- 
swered, smiling. “It’s a good thing you 
were here, and that his brother found us.” 

Suddenly, at the fireman’s last words, 
Lennie remembered Barry, and looked 
about to see him standing all alone, watch- 
ing Chuck and the firemen. Lennie walked 
over to him and put an arm about his 
shoulders. 

“Chuck’s going to be all right, Barry.” 

“Thanks!” Barry answered in a voice that 
still sounded frightened. “Mom and dad 
told us never to come down here to play by 
ourselves. I’m sure glad you saved him!” 

“Remember, you helped too,” Lennie said 
with a smile, “by running so quickly to get 
someone to come. Now, let’s hurry, the fire- 
men have promised us a ride home.” 

A few minutes later, Lennie got out at 
his own home, pulled the blanket close 
about him, and remembered with a shivery 


grin, “I never did get my piece of drift- 
wood.” 


dock. Lennie let go the raft and reached for it. 
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SHARMA'S REBELLION 





Sharma was very tired of always being fed the same old food. 


By GOLDIE DOWN 


T ISN'T fair at all,” burst out Sharma an- 
grily. He waved his arms toward the neat 
little bungalow where the principal lived 
and then repeated his statement, “It isn’t 
fair. All we get to eat every day is just rice, 
rice, rice. And what does he have to eat?” 
He answered his own question savagely, 
“He has bread and butter and jam, cake, 
pie, fruit, and all kinds of wonderful things 
that we never see.” 

The boys nodded in vigorous agreement. 
They were standing in a sullen group out- 
side the school dining room, holding an in- 
dignation meeting. Boarding school stu- 
dents the world over are notorious for 
grouching about the food that is served 
them, and these Indian students were no ex- 
ception. Low mutterings of assent and 
grumblings like the growl of thunder 
greeted Sharma's outburst, and thus encour- 
aged he continued his oration. 

“The white principal doesn’t have to eat 
rice. He has bread. He doesn’t have just a 
sprinkle of brown sugar on it either; he 


Sharma talked on, getting angrier all the time, and 
very pleased to see that the boys agreed with him. 
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pours the sugar on. He has jam, too. Butter 
and jam!” he concluded emphatically. 

“Not butter,” protested one of the smaller 
boys loudly. “Only margarine. None of the 
missionaries use butter. And, Sharma, you 
know we do have cake and fruit some- 
times.” 

Sharma’s withering look reduced him to 
silence. “Yes,” Sharma snarled, “we do have 
fruit and cake sometimes. Once a year we 
have them at the annual picnic—and maybe 
at the Girls’ Hall social—if we're lucky!” 

“How can they expect us to study well 
on such a diet?” another boy demanded. 
“Rice and dal for breakfast; rice and curry 
for dinner; rice or chapatties for supper. 
Every day it’s the same old thing. Never 
any different.” 

“But it’s exactly what we would be eat- 
ing if we were at home,” the smaller boy 
protested again. He didn’t like Sharma and 
the others’ going on like this. Meetings of 
this sort usually led to trouble, and the lit- 
tle boy didn’t like trouble. 

“So?” Sharma glared at him. “But we pay 
our school fees, don’t we? We're entitled to 
something better to eat than that, aren’t 
we?” 

“I’m tired of rice and dal,” broke in yet 
another boy. “I wish we could have bread 
sometimes. I smell them toasting bread at 
the principal's house every morning when I 
go there to deliver the milk. Oh, it smells so 
good.” 

There was a chorus of murmured assents 
to his speech. Bread was as much a delicacy 
to these lads as cream cakes would be to an 
American schoolboy. 

“Bread, yes,” shouted Sharma, “and but- 
ter and jam, too. Why should these for- 
eigners come to our country and eat these 
good things and we have only this poor 
food?” He pounded his fists angrily. “I’m 
tired of rice and dal and chapatties, I tell 
you. I’m tired of it.” 

The crowd of boys raised a shout of agree- 
ment and milled around the speaker to show 
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they were behind him in his protests. 
Sharma was working himself up to a fever 
pitch of excitement and carrying his audi- 
ence with him. 

“What are we going to do about it?” que- 
ried a tall dark boy. 

“Do?” ejaculated Sharma quite deliri- 
ously, carried away by his own eloquence, 
“I'm going right over there to the princi- 
pal’s house now and demand that we have 
better food, European food such as he has.” 

The boys murmured in agreement, all 
except the small boy, who seemed to be 
blessed with more good sense for his size 
than the older and bigger lads. He tried 
once more to calm the others. “It may be 
plain food,” he observed stoutly, “but there’s 
always plenty of it. Seconds—and thirds too, 
if you want them.” 


— didn’t deign to reply. He simply 
turned on his heel and headed for the 
principal’s house. Some of the other boys 
went with him, still protesting angrily and 
talking loudly about the unfairness of it all. 
But most hung back and joined the small 
boy who stood unhappily watching the 
group storming toward the principal’s bun- 
alow. 

“I think Sharma is foolish,” the small 
boy said slowly. “The principal is a just 
man. He is not unfair. I don’t believe he eats 
pie and cake all the time while we have just 
rice.” Another boy nodded. “Rice is our 
national food, anyway,” he said, “and bread 
is his. Sharma speaks too loudly.” 

Just then the bell for the first class rang, 
and the little group dispersed toward the 
schoolrooms. The boys in Sharma’s group 
heard the bell too, and many of them hur- 
ried back to their classrooms, leaving only 
Sharma and two or three kindred spirits to 
mount the steps of the bungalow and knock 
on the screened door. 

There was a sound of a chair scraping 
back, and then the principal’s tall form ap- 
peared in the doorway. “Ah, good morning, 
boys,” he said opening the screen door. 
“What can I do for you?” He spoke so 
pleasantly that the other three boys felt their 
courage melt, and muttering, “Sharma 
wants you, sit. Bell for classes has rung— 
must go,” they retreated down the steps and 
scuttled along the short cut through the 
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“I’m going to the principal to demand a change!’ he shouted. 


orchard as fast as they could run. Sharma 
glared at their retreating forms until Mr. 
Brown spoke to him. 

“Ah, Sharma. Won’t you come inside 
and tell me what is troubling you.” 

“It’s the food, sir,’ Sharma burst out an- 
gtily as soon as he was seated. “We're all 
sick of it. Rice, rice, rice, every day, every 
meal. How can we study hard on such a 
plain diet? Why can’t we have some of the 
nice things to eat that you Europeans are 
eating all the time? Why can’t we have 
bread and fruit and 2 

“Fruit?” broke in Mr. Brown mildly. “It 
seems to me that someone around here has 
plenty of fruit. There is never a mango or 
a guava that ripens in the whole orchard. 
They all seem to disappear mysteriously 
while they are still quite unripe.” 

Sharma ignored him and continued, “We 
want to eat the kind of food you eat. We 
want something different from rice, rice, 
tice and dal, dal, dal.” 

“And curry, curry, curry and chapatties, 
and pumpkin jam, and gur, gur, gur,” teased 
the principal with a friendly smile. But 
Sharma was not to be jollied out of his ugly 
mood. His mind was made up. He would go 
through with it. Either the food would im- 
prove or he'd stir up the boys to run away 
from the school. 

“The food has got to improve or we're all 
going to leave,” Sharma threatened loudly. 
“We want to eat the same kind of food as 
you eat.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Brown slowly. “So you 
want to eat European food do you, Sharma? 
And who is the ‘we’ who wants to do this?” 

Sharma was conscious that all his allies 
had fled, but he still persisted in his stub- 
born course. “All the boys, sir. They all feel 
the same way. Except,” he added scornfully, 
“for that young Bimal Roy.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Brown again. It was his 
favorite expression. It gave him time to think 
before replying. And just now he needed 
time to think. Sharma's rebellious request 
for better food was nothing new. Ever since 
boarding schools were invented, the stu- 
dents have criticized the food served them 
and have had periodic uprisings about it. It 
was the same when he attended boarding 
academy back in America, he reflected. Bill 
Burns had led out in a demand for more ice 











cream on the menu. And they had gotten 
it, too! Nothing but ice cream every meal 
for two whole days! How they had all 
longed for just one bowl of cereal or a plate 
of the detested nutmeat stew. Bill had been 
the first to admit defeat and humbly go and 
beg the cook’s pardon and ask for the old 
menu to be reinstated. Bill had Mr. 
Brown chuckled in amused remembrance, 
and then slapped his knee so heartily that 
harma, who had been covertly eyeing the 
loaf of bread on the breakfast table, jumped 
guiltily. 

“I have the solution, lad.” Mr. Brown 
looked at Sharma steadily. “You say all the 
boys feel the same way as you do, but you 
are the only one who was brave, ah ” He 
hesitated over the word as though he would 
have liked to substitute something more 
suitable in its place, then continued, “ah, 
brave enough to come and speak your mind.” 

Sharma nodded. 

“So,” Mr. Brown continued, “how would 
it be if you joined Mrs. Brown and me for 
meals every day for the next month? Instead 
of going to the school dining hall, you come 
across to this bungalow every day for break- 
fast, dinner, and supper.” 

_ Sharma’s face lit up. He almost drooled at 
the mouth-watering prospect. Eat foreign 
food every day, every meal, for a whole 
month! “Oh, yes, sir,” he stammered, “thank 
you, sir.” 

“Wait a minute,” Mr. Brown continued. 
“There are just one or two conditions, my 
boy. You must eat exactly what we eat and 
you must be here for every meal. You are 
not to go to the school dining room or 
kitchen either before or after mealtimes. I 
shall issue strict orders to the cook that you 
are not to have any Indian food at all dur- 
ing this month, and if you go to the village 
to buy food you will be severely punished.” 
Sharma jerked his head affirmatively to show 
that he understood. 

“All right,” said Mr. Brown, “you may go 








e [ @: your classes now, and we'll expect you to 


dinner at noon.” 

Sharma was almost walking on air as he 
made his way toward the school buildings. 
He was going to eat with the Browns every 
day for a whole month. “Cake,” he exulted 


to himself. “Pie, bread and jam, salads, ice 
cream maybe—and no rice at all. Oh, joy!” 
“No rice at all, no rice at all,” his foot- 
steps clattered the refrain as he ran up the 
cement steps to the porch and kicked off his 
loose sandals before entering the school- 
room. Several of the boys glanced up slyly 
from the books expecting to see Sharma's 
face showing traces of a quelled rebellion, 
but instead he was grinning from ear to ear. 
They could hardly contain themselves until 
midmorning recess to hear all about it. 


cay the dinner bell rang just after 
noon, Sharma stepped out from the 
boys’ dormitory and marched off in the direc- 
tion of the principal’s bungalow. He had 
slicked his hair down with an extra applica- 
tion of coconut oil so that it fitted his head 
as snugly as a black satin cap. He had on a 
clean white shirt, his Sabbath shirt to be 
exact, but he would have time to wash it 
again before Friday evening. Sharma waved 
grandly to the long line of boys waiting, 
plate and spoon in hand, outside the dining 
hall. He had purposely delayed his depar- 
ture a few minutes so that they might all 
see him go. 

“Ah, come in, Sharma.” Mr. Brown 
opened the door to his knock. “Sit here at 
this side of the table. We are just going to 
eat.” 

Mrs. Brown nodded kindly to Sharma 
and didn’t seem to be at all put out at hav- 
ing a student guest thrust upon her. After 
the blessing she passed Sharma a large bowl 
of mashed potatoes and told him to help him- 
self. Sharma fumbled awkwardly with the 
spoon. He wasn’t used to this way of doing 
things. At home his mother served out the 
food onto the plates, and in school the serv- 
ing boys did it when you took your plate to 
the kitchen counter. Somehow he managed 
to get a generous portion onto his plate, 
but before he could relax, a bowl of baked 
beans was at his elbow and then a bowl of 
carrots in some milky sort of sauce. He 
breathed a sigh of relief as he passed the 
dishes on and picked up his spoon to begin. 
He had eaten several spoonfuls before he 
noticed that the Browns were eating with a 
fork. Quietly he laid down his spoon and 


Sharma swaggered past the other boys, dressed in his best. 
He was going to eat with the Americans for an entire month! 
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picked up a fork. Out of the corner of his 
eye he watched the Browns. It looked so 
easy as they did it, but try as he would 
Sharma couldn't get the food to stick to the 
fork. It all slid down through the tines or 
overbalanced off the edge before he could 
get it into his mouth. Desperately he 
speared a few beans on the end of his fork 
and got them safely to his mouth, but 
clearly it would take a long time to eat a 
meal at that rate. 

At last Mrs. Brown noticed his predica- 
ment. “Use your spoon, Sharma,” she told 
him kindly. “It is our custom to use a fork 
this way, but you may use a spoon if that is 
your way.” Of course, she knew as well as 
Sharma did that his custom was to eat with 
his fingers, and until he had attended board- 
ing school he had never used a spoon. 

Thankfully Sharma laid down the fork 
and picked up the spoon again. As he did so 
he noticed the dirty mark he had made on 
the snowy tablecloth when he had first put 
down his spoon. Unobtrusively he moved 
his plate over a bit to hide the mark. The 
Browns didn’t seem to notice, but he had 
the uncomfortable feeling that although 
they were not looking at him they knew all 
that was going on, just the same. Sharma 
was very glad when that course was out of 
the way. The beans were all right and so 
were the carrots, although both seemed rather 
tasteless to one accustomed to the strong 
spices of curry, but the mashed potatoes 
seemed to stick to his tongue and the roof 
of his mouth, and he didn’t care for the 
bits of chopped greens on them, parsley, he 
thought it was called. “Never mind,” he said 
to himself. “It’s just because I haven’t tasted 
it before. I'll grow to like it; and maybe 
they'll have pie for the next course.” 

Sure enough just then Mrs. Brown ex- 
cused herself and went to the kitchen, re- 
turning in a minute with a large, golden- 
crusty pie in a glass dish. She cut out an 
ample portion for Sharma and smothered it 
with creamy custard, while Mr. Brown ex- 
plained genially, “This is in your honor, 
Sharma. We don’t have desserts ordinarily, 
except on Sabbaths or when we have visi- 
tors. Too much sweet stuff is bad for teeth 
and stomach. But Mrs. Brown made this 
today when I told her you seemed to have 
a special hankering for pie.” 

Sharma smiled thinly, but the taste of 
the pie soon made up for his momentary 
prick of conscience. It was surely the most 
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delicious treat he had ever tasted. It was 
sweet and crusty and altogether delectable. 
He sighed in ecstasy as Mrs. Brown urged 
him to have another slice. 

“Have you had enough to eat, lad?” Mr. 
Brown asked him as they rose to leave the 
table. Sharma jerked his head in assent. He 
didn’t want to eat anything else. He wanted 
the taste of that delicious pie to linger in 
his mouth all afternoon if it was possible. 

As he swaggered back to the school to 
take off his Sabbath shirt and put on his 
work clothes all the boys were waiting for 
him. “What did you eat?” “What was it 
like?” “Did you have pie?” “Could you 
have seconds?” The questions poured thick 
and fast, and Sharma basked in the lime- 
light of his own creating. Over and over 
during the afternoon he described the won- 
derful dinner he had had until at last the 
garden overseer appeared and told the boys 
crossly to get on with their hoeing. 


uate midway through the afternoon’s 
work Sharma became conscious of pains 
in his stomach. At first it was just a faint 
gnawing sensation, but as the afternoon 
wore on it became worse and worse until 
Sharma could hardly bear it. It wasn’t un- 
til he grew so weak that he could scarcely 
hold the hoe that he realized what was 
wrong with him. He was hungry! 

“Well,” he thought to himself, “I won't 
make that mistake again. I shall fill my stom- 
ach well. I guess pie doesn’t stick to a fellow 
as rice would. Rice,” he almost shuddered 
at the word, “I won't be eating rice for a 
whole month.” 

When suppertime came Sharma was 
literally waiting on the Browns’ doorstep. He 
beamed as he sat down at the table and eyed 
the thick dal soup—dal soup! But at least 
this dal was well camouflaged with chopped 
vegetables. And there was bread; thick 
slices of nutty-tasting home-baked brown 
bread; and butter too. Well, it was marga- 
rine, he conceded to himself, but it would 
taste just as good. And there was some kind 
of jam, that was not pumpkin jam, he smiled 
wryly, and some black stuff in a jar. He 
wondered what it was, but would soon 
know. Mrs. Brown smiled a welcome and 
told him to be seated. 

Three helpings of dal soup soon stopped 
the aching of that void inside his stomach, 
and Sharma settled back to sample every- 
thing else that was on the table. His first 








slice of bread he spread liberally with mar- 
garine and then peanut butter. It tasted 
good, but he must try the jam next. The jam 
was good too. He guessed maybe it was made 
of guavas, ripe guavas bought from the 
nearby village. His conscience pricked him 
again as he remembered what Mr. Brown 
had said about the guavas in the school 
orchard. He knew where at least some of 
the green fruit went. 

And now for that black stuff in the jar. 
He took a big spoonful and spread it liber- 
ally on his bread. Taking the full slice up 
in his hand, he took a large mouthful. Ugh! 
Whatever was this dreadful tasting stuff? He 
had never had anything so horrible in his 
mouth before. He gulped and chewed 
quickly to get it down. He paused before 
taking another bite. No one seemed to no- 
tice his plight. He would have to eat it. 
He could hardly leave it on his plate and ask 
for another piece of bread. But he must get 
something else to take away this simply 
awful taste. As he was chewing the last ter- 
rible mouthful Mr. Brown noticed the ex- 
pression of his face. 

“Ah, Sharma,” he said, “don’t you like 
our Marmite [Vegex]? It is the only im- 
ported food that we eat, and we get it be- 
cause of the high vitamin-B content. We 
order it from Australia, and the instruction 
on each jar says, “Too much spoils the fla- 
vour.’ Perhaps you were, ah, a little greedy 
and spread it too thickly.” 

Sharma smiled a sickly smile as he re- 
solved in his heart that, vitamin-B content 
or not, he would never be caught with that 
black stuff again. 

Before lights out, Sharma again enter- 
tained his envious schoolmates with a de- 
tailed account of the wonderful supper he 
had eaten (being very careful to omit all 
reference to the Marmite episode) and the 
wonderful breakfast he expected to eat next 
morning. He was scornfully pitiful of all 
the stick-in-the-muds who were still eating 
rice and chapatties. Particularly he gloated 


™® over the three friends who had deserted 


him on the principal’s front porch. “Just 
see what delicious food you would have 
been eating now,” he crowed, “if you hadn't 
been such cowardly runaways.” 

The smell of toast wafting toward him 
made Sharma quicken his pace as he came 


towards the Browns’ bungalow next morn- 
ing. Quickly he greeted his hosts, and all 
three seated themselves at the table. Mrs. 
Brown served big helpings of some milky 
sort of porridge. Sharma tasted it gingerly. 
It was quite sweet and nice, but it was not 
until he had finished his second bowl that 
he recognized what it was. Sago! How odd. 
Indians never ate sago unless they were ill. 
Never mind, there was plenty of toast and 
jam and big green-skinned luscious ba- 
nanas. Sharma left the table feeling well 
satisfied. 

Again he regaled the boys with detailed 
descriptions of each meal of the day, stress- 
ing the fact that although there was no pie 
for dessert the second day, they did have 
cookies. Plump white cookies spotted with 
raisins. But as the week wore on Sharma 
talked less and less about the wonderful 
food he was eating at the Browns, and on 
one occasion the despised small boy, Bimal 
Roy, caught him sniffing appreciatively at 
the spicy curry and rice smell that was is- 
suing from the school kitchen as he walked 
past it on his way to the Browns’ bungalow. 

Sharma _ reviled himself unmercifully 
when he found that he was unconsciously 
wishing for a good feed of curry and rice. 
He hadn’t become accustomed to the Eu- 
ropean way of serving vegetables for din- 
ner. He really didn’t care for the gluten 
steaks that the Browns considered such a 
treat. Most of their food was terribly un- 
spiced and tasteless. Instead of getting used 
to it and liking it more each day as he had 
expected he would, he found he was dis- 
liking it more each day. Some things he 
liked very much, such as pie and cookies, 
but they were served only as a dessert, and 
a fellow couldn’t make a meal of them. One 
day he screwed up his courage and asked 
Mrs. Brown whether they didn’t ever eat 
Indian food. 

She beamed at him. “Why of course we 
do. We eat rice for breakfast almost every 
morning. The only reason I haven't served 
it since you have been eating with us was 
that I understood you were tired of eating 
rice and wanted a change.” Sharma almost 
fell over himself in his eagerness to assure 
her that she mustn’t change the family eat- 
ing habits just for his sake, and that really 
he liked rice, so long as he did not get too 


The potato stuck to his mouth, beans rolled off his fork. 
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Sharma, brave, rebellious Sharma, had to admit he was wrong. 


much of it. She beamed at him again. 
“Then we shall have rice for breakfast to- 
morrow just as usual,” she promised. 

Sharma could hardly wait for breakfast 
time to come around. The despised rice had 
never seemed so welcome as when he saw a 
heaping mound of white grains on his plate. 
Blessing was asked, and then he saw Mrs. 
Brown take up the milk jug and pour some 
milk over her rice before passing the jug 
to him. He took it uncertainly and poured 
a very little on his rice. Milk on rice. Who- 
ever heard of such a thing? One ate dal on 
rice, or curry with rice, but not milk. Now 
Mr. Brown was asking him whether he 
would like to sprinkle some sugar over his 
rice and milk. Sharma shook his head. Sugar 
on rice! That was the limit. No one but 
crazy Europeans would think of spoiling it 
with milk and sugar. He picked up his 
spoon and sullenly ate the plate of rice. 
Even the toast and marmalade did not taste 
very good this morning. He was not sure he 
didn’t prefer pumpkin jam to marmalade, 
anyway. And after all, chapatty and toast 
were not that much different from each 
other. They were both made from exactly 
the same wheat flour, just cooked a little 
differently, that was all. 

Sharma purposely dawdled on his way 
back to the school after dinner at the 
Browns’. The students had all gone to work, 
and only Pradip was in the dining hall mop- 
ping down the long wooden tables and 
benches. “Curry smelled good today,” 
Sharma called to him, “any left over?” He 
tried to make it appear as though he was 
joking, but the smell was tantalizing his 
nostrils. 

“Plenty still in the pot,” replied Pradip, 
looking up from his work. “Can’t you smell 
it?” 

“Sure can,” Sharma said hungrily, “what 
did cook make it of today? Let me taste a 
bit.” 

Pradip looked up in surprise. “Haven't 
you just come back from dinner at the 
Browns?” 

“Yes,” admitted Sharma, his longing for 
curry overcoming his pride, “but their 
food doesn’t have the flavor curry does. Be a 
pal and give me a little of that leftover 
curry.” 

For a moment Pradip hesitated, his in- 
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born courtesy making it difficult for him to 
refuse a favor to anyone. Then he remem- 
bered how Sharma had laughed at him and 
how he had crowed over all the boys and 
teased them and gloatingly watched their 
envious faces as he described the wonderful 
food he was enjoying at the Browns’. & 

“Sorry,” Pradip replied, putting his head 
down and scrubbing a bench with unusual 
vigor, “but Mr. Brown gave orders that you 
were not to have any food here at all for the 
month that you are eating with them.” 

Sharma walked off with his head held 
high, but he was beginning to feel a pre- 
monition of defeat. 


— the next morning was the 
last straw. It was rice again, only this 
time the sugar was cooked in with it, and it 
was thickly studded with fat brown raisins. 
Sweet rice! Sharma shuddered, but he had 
to eat it. There was nothing else. He 
couldn’t go off for a morning’s study with 
only some toast and bananas to sustain him. 

Sharma paid little attention to his school- 
work that morning. Inside him a terrible 
struggle was going on. Pride and hunger 
were in mortal combat, and hunger won. 
After dinner at the Browns’, Sharma lin- 
gered unhappily until at last Mr. Brown 
noticed his unusual demeanor and asked 
whether there was something wrong. 

“Yes, sir, there is,” Sharma blurted out. “I 
want to go back and eat with the boys.” 

Mr. Brown's eyebrows shot up almost to 
the top of his head as he exclaimed, 
“Sharma, you don’t mean you want to go 
back and eat rice, rice, rice and dal, dal, dal, 
and 2 

“Yes, sir, I do,’ Sharma answered un- 
happily. 

“But you can’t do that,” Mr. Brown pro- 
tested. “The bargain was that you were to 
eat with us for a whole month, and scarcely, 
a week has passed yet and r 

“Nine days, sir,” corrected Sharma hum- 
bly. 

“Nine days then,” agreed Mr. Brown, 
“but surely nine days is not a month. You 
said you were going to run away if you 
didn’t get European food, and here we have 
given you the best of European food and 
you are asking to go back to eat rice, rice, 
rice and dal, dal, da “4 




















“Yes, sir. I know, sir,’ Sharma said des- 
perately, “but I can’t eat European food any 
longer. It’s not what I’m used to. I really 
don’t like it, I find. Maybe it is all right for 
a treat once in a while, but I'd really much 
rather eat curry and rice and Indian food. 
I’m sorry, sit, but I must go back and eat at 
the school.” 

“No ‘must’ about it,” Mr. Brown pro- 
tested. “Our bargain was that you were to 
eat here for a month, and you must keep 
to it.” 

“Oh, no, sir,’ cried Sharma with tears 
springing to his eyes, “don’t make me abide 
by it. I apologize for all the things I said, 
sir. I was very foolish, but please don’t 
make me eat here any longer.” 

“But what about the foreigners’ eating 
luxury foods while you poor Indians have 
only, ah, rice, rice, rice and dal, dal, dal?” 
countered Mr. Brown. 

“Yes, sir, I know why now, sir. That is 
the food you are used to, and so you eat it. 
Maybe you like Indian food occasionally for 
a change as I wanted European food, but 
neither of us would want to change places 
with the other one for always.” 

“Exactly,” agreed Mr. Brown looking 
down at him. “Well, ah, lad, if you think you 
have learned your lesson you may go back 
to the school dining hall tomorrow. I'll 
speak to the cook about it. But I hope there 
will be no more foolish rebellions and 
criticism of your good wholesome food.” 

“Oh, no, sir,” Sharma promised fervently, 
“there won't be, sir. Indeed there won't.” 


Four Slices of Banana 
From page 7 


mother. “But I can soon tell if any slices are 
missing, because I just happened to count 
them to see whether they were ‘just even.’” 

The use of this funny remark usually 
made Marge laugh, but tonight it did not 


fp seem funny at all! 


“There are seven slices on my plate,” 
said Mrs. Long, “eight on yours, and eight 
on daddy’s. That means that four slices are 
missing. We each had nine slices.” 

“But I didn’t eat any,” repeated Marge. 

“Funny,” observed the doctor, “but I don’t 
recall hearing about banana slices running 
around the table by themselves and then 
disappearing altogether.” 





From the Heart 


September 
3. Eph. 4:17 Christ dwells in the heart 
4. Ps. 34:18 God near the brokenhearted 
5. Ps. 51:17 A broken and contrite heart 
6. Ps. 34:16 God faces evildoers 
7. 1 Cor. 2:9 Heart can’t imagine God’s creation 
8. Heb. 4:12 Knows the intents of the heart 
9. Deut. 10:12 Serve God with all our heart 








Then mother and father dropped the 
subject. But they could not help feeling 
worried, because Marge had not only taken 
what did not belong to her, she had also 
lied about it. They were conscious, too, of 
how hard it was for Marge to look them in 
the face. She just kept her nose above her 
food, ate quickly and very little, and asked 
to be excused. They talked about what they 
should do about it, while Marge went to her 
room on “important business.” 

Bedtime came, as it always does, and 
Mrs. Long decided that she would try to en- 
courage Marge to admit what she had done, 
then they would pray for forgiveness. 
Marge had not only done wrong but on the 
Sabbath. 

“Are you absolutely sure you did not take 
those four slices of banana, Marge?” mother 
asked kindly. 

Marge said, “I didn’t even touch the old 
stuff,” and then looked away. 

“Well, it is time for your prayer, Marge. 
Let’s kneel here by your bed and each of us 
will pray tonight.” So they knelt and 
prayed. 

Marge found it was very hard to pray, 
especially with her mother listening. She 
thought, “All this trouble over four little 
slices of banana. Why did I ever take them? 
And why can’t I admit that I did and feel 
better?” She even found that her mother’s 
kiss was not the same. Tonight it seemed 
to burn deep into her heart. Her mother 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath Schoo! Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the third quarter: "Lessons From the Gospel of John." 


XI—Jesus Talks With 


His Disciples 


(September 9) 


Memory VERSE: “In the world ye shall have 
tribulation: but be of good cheer; I have over- 
come the world” (John 16:33). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read these two passages of Scripture: John 
14:14 and 15:1-12. These are from Christ’s last 
words to His disciples before He was taken from 
them. Read and begin memorizing the memory 


verse. 
SUNDAY 


Jesus Promises to Return 


Open your Bible to John 14. 


After Judas left the upper room Jesus lingered 
there with His disciples. It was the last chance 
He would have to talk with His disciples before 
He was to be taken, tried, and crucified; and He 
had much to tell them. They needed to have 
understanding and to be strengthened for the 
events that were soon to shock everyone in 
Jerusalem. 

Jesus did not dwell on the terrible trials He 
was to endure, however. His concern was for 
the disciples, for He knew how greatly their faith 
was going to be tested. 

It was at this time that Jesus gave the promise 
that is so precious to all who hope for the Second 
Advent. Read it, in verses 1 to 3. 

The disciples had been afraid when they first 
heard the Master talking of going away, but 
these words were to comfort them and assure 
them that He was going away only that He 
might prepare a better place for them and come 
back to make an end of sin, and to take those 
who had chosen to be His to a home in heaven. 

“The object of Christ’s departure was the op- 
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posite of what the disciples feared. It did not 
mean a final separation. He was going to pre- 
pare a place for them, that He might come 
again, and receive them unto Himself. While 
He was building mansions for them, they were 
to build characters after the divine similitude.” 
—The Desire of Ages, p. 663. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
663, par. 1. 


TuHink! Are you making the hope of the sec- 
ond coming of Christ the event to which you 
look forward and for which you work? 


Pray that the day of which Jesus spoke may 
come very soon. 


MONDAY 


Jesus, the Way, the Truth, and the Life 
Open your Bible to John 14. 


Read verse 4 and see what else Jesus said at 
this time. 

Thomas, who was always the one of the 
group to have doubts and to ask questions, ) 
asked, “Lord, we know not whither thou goest; 
and how can we know the way?” Find how 
Jesus answered his question, in verse 6. 

Many theories have been taught and are still 
being taught about the right way to get to 
heaven. Some of them are very fantastic. Some 
teach that only by denying ourselves and living 
a life of hardship can we reach heaven. Others 
say that heaven can only be reached by doing 
certain difficult things. Still others say that a 
person simply has to believe, and it does not 
matter what he does. 

Jesus tells us that He is the way. The only 











way we can reach heaven is by asking Jesus to 
get us there. We must believe Him, accept the 
salvation He offers, and obey His command- 
ments. This is the only way. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
663, par. 3 


Tuink! Are you looking to Jesus and to 
Him only to find the way to heaven? 

Pray that you may let Him guide and direct 
you. 


TUESDAY 


esus Promises to Send the Comforter 


Open your Bible to John 14. 


Jesus saw that the disciples were still down- 
cast at the thought of His leaving them. He 
had always been there to comfort them when 
things went wrong. What would they do with- 
out Him if He left them? they asked themselves. 
Jesus seemed to read their question. Find in 
verse 16 what He said. 

The Holy Spirit had always been in the world, 
but while Jesus was in the world the disciples 
had not felt the need of Him. But when Jesus 
would be taken from them, they would need 
the Holy Spirit to guide, to comfort, and to 
strengthen them. Christ, as a Man among men, 
could not be in every place personally, but His 
representative, the Holy Spirit, could be every- 
where helping each one of the disciples at the 
same time. 

“At all times and in all places, in all sorrows 
and in all afflictions, when the outlook seems 
dark and the future perplexing, and we feel 
helpless and alone, the Comforter will be sent 
in answer to the prayer of faith. Circumstances 
may separate us from every earthly friend; but 
no circumstance, no distance, can separate us 
from the heavenly Comforter. Wherever we are, 
wherever we may go, He is always at our right 
hand to support, sustain, uphold, and cheer.”— 
The Desire of Ages, pp. 669, 670. 

To learn what they did after this comforting 
talk about His second coming and the promise 
of the Holy Spirit, read verse 31, last part. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
669, pars. 1-3. 


TuInK how much the Holy Spirit can do 
for us. 


Jesus led the disciples toward Gethsemane. There 
were so many things he still wanted to tell them! 





Prat fot the Holy Spirit to be a real power 
in your life. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Vine and the Branches 


Open your Bible to John 15. 


Jesus and the disciples were now walking 
along the moonlit road to the Garden of Geth- 
semane. Our Lord had been trying to show 
them how much they needed to keep in touch 
with Him as the Source of power. Now He used 
something from nature to illustrate this. 

The moon was shining on a beautiful grape- 
vine. Jesus called the attention of His disciples 
to it. Read what He said, in verse 1. 

God, the Husbandman (today we would say 
fruitgrower or farmer), had planted the vine— 
His chosen people—all over the hills of the 
Holy Land. Christ was the Vine, the people were 
the branches, drawing strength and spiritual 
nourishment from Him. The Jewish leaders 
taught that the nation was the vine and that 
salvation was obtained only by being born a 
Jew. Christ alone is the true, the real, Vine, 
and only through Him can we receive the di- 
vine nature. Read verse 4 and see how Christ 
illustrated this truth. 

“ the vine branch constantly draws the 
sap from the living vine, so are we to cling to 
Jesus, and receive from Him by faith the 
strength and perfection of His own character.” 
—The Desire of Ages, p. 676. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
675, par. 2; p. 676, par. 1. 


THINK! Are you daily keeping your con- 
nection with Christ through the channels of 
prayer and Bible study? 


Pray that you may not neglect to keep this 
connection strong and sure. 


THURSDAY 
Bearing Fruit 


Open your Bible to John 15. 


Read verse 2 and find the two kinds of 
branches that are to be found on the vine. 

The one that has no grapes on it is taken 
away, but the one that bears grapes is carefully 
tended. The word purge means “to prune.” 
Fruitgrowers prune their trees, cutting away 
extra growth that might draw nourishment from 


the fruit. It is done so that better fruit may be 
obtained. 


Our heavenly Husbandman wants us, as the 
branches of Jesus, the True Vine, to bear 
good fruit. Read what Jesus said, in verse 8. 

We each may have things in our character 
that are threatening our ability to bear the 
fruit of a good Christian life—harmful habits, 
interests that are not worth while. But if we 
give ourself into God’s care, He will prune out 
those unnecessary things, and although the 
process may hurt for a while, when we bear 
the fruits of Christian character in our life, 
we will find it worth while. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
676, pars. 4-6. 


THINK! Are the fruits of Christian living 
seen in the way you live and work and speak? 


Pray that others may see that you are a 
branch of the True Vine, bearing fruit for 
God, the Husbandman. 


FRIDAY 
Go through your lesson and list the subjects 


Jesus spoke about to the twelve on this last 
talk with them before His death. 
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Wuat did He tell about 
a great hope? 
an only way? 
comfort? 
abiding? 
bearing fruit? 


Review the memory verse. 





Four Slices of Banana 
From page 19 


loved her, but she did not deserve such love. 

When Mrs. Long left Marge’s room she 
went into her own room, and kneeling be- 
side her bed, she asked God to make Marge 
sorry and to help her to have the courage to 
confess before she went to sleep that night. 
A couple of hours later, when mother had 
retired and lay worrying about Marge in the 
darkness of her room, she felt something 
touch her bed. She sat up, and instantly two 
arms went around her neck, as a tear-damp 
face pressed close to her ear. 

The whole whispered story came tum- 
bling out. Marge finished by saying how 
sorry she was, and by promising never 
again to take anything—no matter how 
small—that did not belong to her. 

Mother freely forgave her. “But now we 
must ask God’s forgiveness, Marge,” she 
said, “for you have broken three of the com- 
mandments over four little slices of ba- 
nana. Can you tell me which three they 
are?” 

Marge thought a few moments. “ ‘Thou 
shalt not steal,’ “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness, and ‘Remember the sabbath day to 
keep it holy.’” 

“That's right,’ mother agreed. So they 
knelt in the darkness—their arms about 
each other—and prayed for complete for- 
giveness. 

After their prayer was finished, Marge 
whispered, “Mother, I don’t think that pea- 
nut-banana salad will ever be my favorite 
again. It will always remind me of those 
four lost slices.” 


The Doctor’s Verdict 
From page 5 


huh,” repeated several times. And this time 
as mother left, Joyce waved good-by—si- 
lently. 

“There is hope. There is hope!” sang 
mother’s thoughts all during her shopping. 
“She spoke one word. God will help her to 
talk again. Oh, I know He will.” » 

When she returned to the hospital sh 
gave the happy girl a small umbrella and an 
Easter basket filled with candy eggs. In de- 
light Joyce said, “Eggs.” 

And later when she was being dressed, 
slowly another word formed on her lips, 
and finally could be sounded quite clearly, 
“Home—home.” 

Waiting eagerly at home, Donna and I 
were overjoyed when Joyce was tenderly 
carried into the house and laid on the 
wrinkle-free bed we had prepared for her. 

At once Donna brought out the toys. She 
seemed to be trying to make up for lost 
time. 

“Did you like the toys you had in the hos- 
pital, Joyce? Did you like the hospital? 
Can’t you even play dolls with me?” 

All these questions Joyce was unable to 
answer, but she tried very hard. Slowly, 
sometimes after trying to say one word for 
several minutes, she began to talk more. 
Strength was returning, too, and soon she 
was able to sit up and play. 

It was a very happy family that knelt in 
prayer only a few weeks later and thanked 
God for His guidance and care. 

Glad tears filled every eye as haltingly 
came the prayer from the scarred lips of lit- 
tle sister, “Dear Jesus, thank you for keep- 
ing me from dying. I'm Your girl, and 
someday I want to be Your good helper. 
Amen.” 
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ATTENTION! 


All PASTORS and JUNIORS 


Here is a new set of natural-color films es- 
pecially for junior youth. 26 filmstrips to aid 
in telling the wonderful story of the gospel, 
complete with syllabus and special songbook. 


Price, $59.50 


Tape narration also available. 13 tapes. 


Price, $58.50 


Combination of filmstrips and tapes. 


Price, $115.00 complete 


JUNI OR EVANGELIsm 


us Was Here” 


| ‘when Jes 
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THE LEADER OF THE JUNIOR DIVISION 


Fifth in a series written especially for Sabbath school superintendents. 


The telephone rings, and the pastor's 
voice says, “Would you take charge of the 
junior division of the Sabbath school?” 

Cold shivers run over you. Juniors! What 
terrible things you have heard about them! 
They are rowdy and disobedient, they don’t 
pay attention, they throw things around. 

“Oh, pastor,” you gasp, “please! Isn't 
there something else——” 

Wait a minute! Don’t ask for something 
else! Leading the junior division is the hap- 
piest experience that can come to you. 
Don’t give up the opportunity. 

Juniors are not rowdy and disobedient. 
They don’t throw things around. 

They are respectful and courteous and 
obedient and reverent and altogether a de- 
lightful group to be in charge of. 

There are some tips that make the job 
easier—and some pitfalls to avoid. 

A good leader loves the juniors, but—a 
pitfall—he avoids sentimentalism. It isn’t 
hard to like them. And gaining their good 
will makes leading them so much easier. 
But when you find you can’t correct them 
when they do something wrong, and can- 
not punish them when they need it, you’ve 
swung into sentimentalism, and you'd bet- 
ter get back to true love, fast! 

A good leader identifies himself with the 
juniors—but he doesn’t try to be a junior. 
Identify yourself with them by: being at 
Sabbath school every week. Do not turn the 
division over to assistants to lead, except 
rarely. Let the juniors know, “He’s my 
leader.” But never say, “I’m going to be a 
junior right along with you.” You aren’t a 
junior and you cannot be one. The juniors 
will look up to you and respect you as a 
leader, but if you try to act like a junior and 
mix with them on their level they will won- 
der whether something has gone wrong with 
your head. 

A good leader mixes with the juniors— 
but not too much. It is good to have outings 
from time to time. It is good to stop and 
chat briefly with the juniors when you see 
them on the street. But outings held too fre- 
quently lose their appeal; and mixing too 
often rubs off some of your luster. 
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A good leader is patient—but he doesn’t 
let the juniors ride over him. Rules should 
be simple, clearly stated, and consistentl 
enforced. Generally, overlook minor in 
fringements. Don’t expect “instant obedi- 
ence.” Juniors take a moment to understand 
what you have said and to react to it. But 
open disobedience must be dealt with. Ap- 
propriate punishment is an act of love. A 
well-prepared program is your best insur- 
ance against discipline problems. 

A good leader talks things over with the 
juniors, and he is willing to change plans to 
suit them. But he does not let himself be 
run around by one or two noisy juniors who 
try to dominate the division. Juniors of this 
type crop up every once in a while. They 
act as if they were really much too grown 
up for all the itsy-bitsy stuff that goes on in 
the junior division, and often try to run 
the show. They should be treated firmly! 

A good leader seeks to convert the jun- 
iors—but not all at once. Conversion is the 
highest goal of Sabbath school leadership, 
and it is accomplished only by the Holy 
Spirit. So the leader must be often in 
prayer. Speak to the children about their 
spiritual condition. Point them to Christ. 
But remember that you are much older 
than they, and you aren’t perfect yet. Sanc- 
tification takes a lifetime. Don’t upbraid 
the juniors if they do not seem to be able 
to give up all their sins at once. Encourage 
them to make progress. 

A good leader is prompt—always at Sab- 
bath school in plenty of time. He treats the 
juniors as still being children (treating 
them as being older than they are is one 
reason why so many ate sophisticated )— 
but he never treats them as Jittle childre 

He is pleasant, wearing a cheerful smil 
He appears confident even when he does 
not feel that way. 

Above all, a good leader uses common 
sense. It is the greatest success secret 
known. 

Leading a junior division can be a very 
pleasant experience. With patience and 
good sense—and hard work and prayer—it 
will be so for you. L. M. 





